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x4 THE MIRROR. 


BURNING OF THE ROYAL EX- 
CHANGE, LONDON. 


Tue destruction of this extensive edifice— 
scarcely paralleled in the commercial build- 
ings of Europe—is an event of too much im- 
portance to the arts of this country not to be 
ehronicled in our pages. 


The origin of the Royal Exchange, and 
the history of its munificent founder, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, have already been recorded 
in the Mirror.* The original fabric, as our 
readers must recollect, was almost entirely 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666; to the 
details of which destruction it may now be 
interesting to revert : 


“© No stately building was so great,’ says 
an eye-witness of that calamity, (Vincent, in 
his ‘ God's Terrible Voice in the City,’) as 
to ‘resist the fury of the flames.’—‘ The 
Royal Exchange itself,’ he continues, ‘ the 
glory of merchants, is now invaded with 
much violence: when the Fire was entered, 
how quickly did it run round the galleries, 
filling them with flames: then descending 
the stairs, compasseth the walks, giving forth 
flaming vollies, and filling the court with 
sheets of fire: by and by, the Kings fell all 
down upon their faces, and the greatest part 
of the building after them, (the Founder's 
Statue only remaining) with such a noise 
as was dreadful and astonishing.’ 

“© The Rev. Samuel Rolle, another spec- 
tetor of the Great Fire, gives the following 
curious account of this edifice, in his * Me. 
ditations on the Burning of London.’ 

“© ¢ What a princely foundation was that 
Royal Exchunge! and of how great use! 
Was not that the centre in which those lines 
met that were drawa from all parts of 
Europe? rich Merchants, I mean, and other 
eminent tradesmen, and great dealers, not 
only English, but Spanish, French, Dutch, 
Portugueze, J)anes, Swedes! Was not the 
place a little epitome, or rather, Kepresen- 
tative of all Europe (if not of the greatest 
part of the trading World) renewed every 
day at such a time, and for so many hours ? 
As London was the glory of England, so 
was the Royal Exchange one of the greatest 
glories and ornaments of London. There 
were the stutues of the Kings and Queens 
of England set up, as in the most conspicu- 
ous and honourable place; as well receiving 
lustre from the place where they stood, as 
giving lustre to it. %, 

« *« How full of riches was that Royal 
Exchange! Rich men in the midst of it, 
rich goods both above and beneath! There 
men walked upon the top of a wealthy mine; 
considering what Eastern Treusures, costly 


® See Mirror, vol. xiv. p 257, for an Engraving and 
Description of the Old Royal Exchange; and vol. 
xxiii. p. 209, for many biographical particulars of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, 


spices, and such like things, were laid up in 
the bowels, (I mean the cellars,) of that 
place. As for the upper part of it, was it 
not the great storehouse whence the nobi- 
lity and gentry of England were furnished 
with most of those costly things, wherewith 
they did adorn either their closets or them. 
selves? Here, if any where. might a man 
have seen the glory of the World in a mo- 
ment; as the Devil showed to Christ from 
a high mountain. 
could entertain the senses and fantasies of 
men, that was not there to he had? Such 
was the delight that many Gallants took ia 
that Magazine of all curious varieties, that 
they could almost have dwelt there ; going 
from Shop to Shop, like Bees from flowera 
to flowers; if they had but had a Fountain 
of Money that could not have been drawn 
dry! I doubt not but a Mahometen, who 
never expects other than sensible delights, 
would gladly have accepted of that place 
and the treasures of it, for his Heaven, and 
have thought there were none like it! The 
sins of the lower part, (where Merchants 
met to discourse their affairs) we may suse 
pect to have been craft and covetousnesse ; 
overereaching and going beyond one ano- 
ther. And were there not other kinds of 
sins whieh did abound in the upper region 
of that Exchange, which, like so many 
comets, or blazing stars, did portende, or 
threaten the destruction of it? bh the pride 
and prodigality that was there to be seen! 
How few could be charitable that were so 
expensive as many were in that place! And 
how much of that which was there expended 
might well have been put to charitable 
uses? How unlikely was it that they should 
be humble, who were so curious and phan- 
tastieal, as the things that were there 
bought, showed them to be! They that 
wrought for that place, had as need of as 
good a phantasie for metamorphosis in 
habits, as Ovid had in other things, that 
they might please customers so insatiable 
after novelties. 

“©¢ Though there was in that place an 
Insurance-Office, which undertook for thove 
ships and goods that were hazarded at Sea, 
either by boisterous winds or dangerous 
enemies; yet could it not secure itself, 
when sin, like Sumpson, took hold of the 
eg of it, and went about to pull it down. 

hat quick work cun Sin and Fire make! 
How did that strong building vanish of 6 
sudden, as if it hud been but an apparition! 

ow quickly was it taken down, us if it had 
been but a sleight tent, the cords whereof 
are presently loosened, and the stukes sooa 
removed. So fell that noble Structure, 
undermined by craft and covetousnesse, and 
overladen with pride and_ prodigality :—and 
great was the full thereof.’ ” ; 

On the 21st of September, in the — 
year, plans and elevations for the new bui 
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ing were laid before Charles II., and, at the 
same time, his permission was requested to 
extend the south-west angle into the street. 
His majesty both approved of the designs, 
and granted the request ; the work was imme- 
diately proceeded with, and on October 23, 
the king laid the base of the column on the 
west side of the north entrance; after which 
he and his suite were plentifuliy regaled, 
under a temporary shed upon the Scotch 
walk, “with a chine of beef, fowls, hams, 
dried tongues, anchovies, caviare, and wines.” 
On the 31st of the same month, the first 
stone of the column on the east side of the 
forth entrance was laid by the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II.; aud, on the 19th of 
N ber, the foundation-stone of the eastern 
column of the southern entrance was laid by 
Prince Rupert. The architect of the building 
was Mr. Edward Jerman, and not Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, as had been frequently but erro- 
neously asserted, and had been re-stated in 
the majority ot the newspapers of the past 
week, in their accounts of the recent confla- 
gration.* The new Exchange was publicly 
opened on September 28, 1669. Many con- 
siderable repairs took place subsequent to that 
period, rarticularly about the year 1767, when 
Parliament voted 10,0004. towards the 
charges; but the most extensive repara- 
tions and improvements which this fabric 
has ever underzune, were made between the 
years 1820 and 1826, from the designs and 
under the superintendance of Mr. George 
Smith, architect to the Mercers’? Company. 
These consisted of building a new stone tower 
on the south front, in place of a more lofty 
one of timber ; constructing three new stone 
staircases of large dimensions; chipping, 
scraping, and repairing the entire surface of 
the edifice: repairing the sculptured figures 
and scruil-worh, the roof, galleries, shops, &c. ; 
in short, of renovating the whole structure. 
The aggregate expenses amounted to about 
$3,000/., of which the cost of the stone stair- 
cases and fluors alune was about 6,000/. 

It being our intention hereafter to detail 
the whole building, as it stood but a few days 
since, we shall merely preface our account of 
the conflagration by stating that the Exchange 
Was situated on the north side of Cornhill, 
Whence it extended southward to Thread- 





® This fact will become more clear by giving an 
extract from some evidence detailed in the Journals 
of the House of Commons, namely -— 

“ December 9th, 1667. The Committee considered 
the draft made by Mr Jerman for rebui/ding the Ex- 

lange, and resolved, ‘ That porticos shoul be built 
Of the north and south sides, according as his Ma- 
jesty desires, aud as are described in the aforesaid 
draft; and that houses should be built on the heads 
Of the said porticus and shops underneath ; and, that 
the Committee might not be obstructed in their pro- 
gress by the owners and tenants of contiguous 
grounds, three persous of each party in the trust 
Were appointed, attended by Jerman, to apply to the 

for a prohibition of any ee ¥ them.” 
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needle-street, and on the east and west inte 
Sweeting’s Alley and Castle Alley. From 
the roof uf the portico of the south front rose 
the stone tower, designed by Mr. George 
Smith, as already mentioned. The ground 
plan was nearly a regular quadrangle, having 
a projecting arcade on the central parts of 
the south and north sides. Beneath these 
were spacious flights of steps, which formed 
a regular communication through the upper 
floors, and connected with the various offices 
and apartments into which they were divided: 
there was likewise a third staircase on the 
west side. Originally, the above offices were 
opened as shops; but, these were subse- 
quently occupied by the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Offices, the Lord Mayor’s Court 
Office, Lloyd’s Coffee House Subscription 
and Committee Rooms, the Merchant-Sea- 
man’s Office, the Gresham Lecture Room, 
the Marine Society’s Office, and divers count- 
ing-houses fur merchants, underwriters, &c. 
The exterior was surrounded by about forty 
small shops. Beneath the edifice were capa- 
cious vaults. Within the quadrangle was a 
spacious open court, in the centre of which 
was a statue of Charles II. An areade ran 
on each side of the quadrangle beneath the 
Offices ; between the windows of which, look- 
ing into the court, were placed in niches 
statues of the sovereigns of England. 

This outline of the edifice will enable the 
reader better to understand the following de- 
tails of the conflagration, abridged from the 
Times’ report : 

Soon after 10 o’clock on the night of 
Wednesday, the J0th instant, the fire broke 
out in Lloyd’s coffve-room, at the north-east 
corner of the edifice, opposite the Bank. It 
was first discovered by one of the Bank of 
England watchmen, who gave the alarm at 
the gates, and the Bank engines were imme- 
diately brought. A strong party of the City 
police and night watchmen, and the soldiers 
on duty in the Bank, repaired to the spot, and 
expresses were sent to the fire-enyine stations ; 


, at which period no signs of fire could be seen 


from the street. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining entrance to the build- 
ing; but when this was accomplished, the 
flames burst through the windows with great 
fury, and drove the people back. An extra- 
ordinary scene ensued: the whole neighbour- 
hood was alarmed, and the tradesmen who 
hold the small shops around. the exterior of 
the building instantly commenced the removal 
of their gouds. It was at once predicted th-t 
the whole building would be destroyed, and 
this foreboding was realized too correctly, 
The several engines, with 63 of the fire-bri- 
gade men, reached the spot within an hour 
alter the fire broke out. Before any water 
could be thrown on the building, it was ne- 
cessary to thaw the hose and works ef the en- 
gines, by pouring hot water upon them, and 
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this caused some delay. For some time af- 
terwards, owing to the intense frost, there 
was great difficulty in working the engines ; 
while the fire continued extending in a south- 
west direction, consuming the whole of the 
long range of offices belonging to the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company. 

At 12 o’clock, these, and Llnyd’s estab- 
lishment, the coffee-room, the captain’s- 
room, and the offices of the underwriters, 
presented one body of flame, which shot up 
to a great height, illuminating the Bank, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Michael’s, and St. Mary’s, 
churches, Every object was as visible as at 
noon-day, and the people had assembled in 
such large numbers, that the police and mili- 
tary were fully occupied in keeping them be- 
yond the reach of danger; this was very 
great, owing to the large quantities of burn- 
ing timber falling every minute into the 
street. At this time, it was found necessary 
to clear the interior of the area of the Ex- 
change of the people collected there, owing 
to the density of the smoke and the rapid 
progress of the fire; but many could not be 
induced to leave the covered walks until they 
were half suffocated, and not a few were ex- 
pelled by force for their own safety. The 
gates had been forced open with crowbars at 
the commencement of the fire. 

At one o’clock, the north and west sides of 
the Exchange were consumed, and the fire was 
rapidly approaching the new cluck-tower. The 
efforts of the firemen appeared not to have had 
the least effect ; the flames extended rapidly 
over the building, although not less than 
twenty engines were at work. The Lord 
Mayor and a great number of commercial 
gentlemen urged Mr. Braidwood, (the super- 
intendant of the fire-brigade,) to cut off the 
communication, and save the remaining por- 
tion of the edifice. He explained that it was 
impossible; the building was so connected 
together with one continuous roof, and there 
was such an immense volume of flame, that 
it would be fatal to any man who ascended 
the building. No one could doubt the accu- 
racy of Mr. Braidwood’s opinion ; and the fire 
continued its work of destruction, proceeding 
from floor to floor, and running along the 
corridors with the greatest rapidity. At two 
o’clock, the flames reached the tower, and 
the excitement of the assembled multitudes 
in Cornhill, Mansion-house-street, and the 
Poultry, became extreme. A thousand voices 
murmured, “ It has reached the tower, it’s 
all over.” The appearance of the vast con- 
flagration at this period was awful; the 
whole of the Exchange was completely en- 
veloped in flames, and the heat was so great 
that the firemen and auxiliaries could scarcely 
— their labours near the burning mass. 

e interior wood work of the tower was 
speedily reduced to ashes; the musical peal 
of eight bells, with a tenor of about eighteen 
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ewt., fell one after the other, carrying away 
every thing in their progress towards the 
pavement, including the roof and stonework, 
and the arch over the centre entrance. 
clock had a very singular effect while the 
tower was burning. The plates of the dials 
became redhot, and the hands pointed to the 
hour, 25 minutes past one, when the wood 
work took fire, melting the chime-barrels and 
the machinery in a few minutes. It is utterly 
impossible to describe the scene which pre 
sented itself to the eyes of the spectators; 
although the sky was unclouded, and the 
moon shone, yet its brightness was totally ob. 
scured by the dense volumes of smoke and 
flames which issued from the ruins; whilst 
a shower of fire was seen hovering over the 
houses to the south of the Exchange. On 
the tower being discovered to take fire, the 
Lord Mayor dispatched a messenger for 
some troops to assist the civil power; and 
in a very short time a large body of soldiers 
arrived from the Tower“of London, some of 
whom took up a position on the south side of 
Cornhill, while others were ordered to assist 
the inhabitants in removing their property to 
places of safety. Cornhill was immediately 
cleared of the people. 


Every body now viewed the fire with as 
tonishment and dismay, and the greatest 
fears were entertained for the safety of the 
Bank and the adjoining church of St. Bar. 
tholomew, abutting on the north-east cor 
ner of the Exchange. Fortunately, the 
wind blew from the north, and both edifices 
remuined untouched, and were made the 
repositories of large quantities of goods 
which were curried there. At hall-past two 
o'clock, a general opinion seemed to prevail 
that the offices of the Royal Naval Hospital, 
at the side of the Exchange, would not be 
reached, and several engines were ordered 
to be drawn up opposite Sweeting’s Alley. 
On this being done, the hoses were conveyed 
to the tops of the houses on the east side of 
the alley, which is a very narrow one, by 
which means the firemen had a perfect 
command over that portion of the Exchange, 
and torrents of water were discharged into 
the interior of the building; but, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, the flames rapidly 
extended, and the firemen were obliged to 
retreat in consequence of the great heat. 
The persons employed at the engines 
worked to their utmost, many of them up to 
their knees in water and ice; and they were 
encouraged in their efforts by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen present. The fire- 
men’s coats were covered with ice, and every 
thoroughfare in the vicinity of the Exchange 
was covered with water, which soon became 
frozen. 


At half-past three o’clock, the north-west 
and south sides of the immense building 
were burnt down; and the flames had 
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reached the east, threatening the entire des- 
truction of the range of shops and dwelling. 
houses connected with the Exchange, and 
forming the west ‘side of Sweeting’s Alley. 
The inhabitants of both sides of this narrow 
court succeeded in removing the greater 

rtion of their furniture and stock in trade 

fore the flames reached the alley; but a 
good deal of heavy furniture could not be 
got out of the houses, and was sacrificed. 
At four o’clock, the fire was still raging with 
unabated fury. The wind which was blow- 
ing fresh all the night, had increased almost 
to a tempest, and the immense area was one 
body of flame. The remaining wing, the 
east, shared the fate of the others, and with 
it the houses and shops in Sweeting’s Alley, 
forming part of the main building. The 
firemen again got on to the roofs of the 
houses on the opposite side of Sweeting’s 
Alley, with their hose and branch-pipes, 
connected with eight powerful engines, and 
directed a plentiful supply of water over the 
shops and houses below them, by which 
they were kept cool and prevented from 
igniting. The eastern wing of the Ex- 
change, like the others, was soon reduced 
toa heap of ruins by the flames spreading 
from office to office. The roar of the winds, 
and the rush and crackling of the flames, 
the falling of huge timbers, and the noise of 
the engines occasionally intermingled with 
the shouts of the firemen, were deafening. 

The walls in the interior of the Exchange 
next fell with a tremendous crash, carry- 
ing with them the numerous statues of the 
Kings and Queens who have reigned in 
England from the time of William the Con- 
queror. At five o’clock, the fire was still 
raging; but all apprehension of danger to 
the surrounding buildings was at an end. 

The following additional details are from 
the Morning Herald : 

During the fire, the bridges over the Thames 
were crowded with people, and the flames 
were distinctly visible at Windsor Castle, a 
distance of 24 miles from Cornhill. An Es- 
sex farmer states, that the fire was seen at 
Thoydon Mount, near Epping, eighteen miles 
from London. On the high lands of Surrey, 
Within twenty miles of the metropolis, the 
progress of the conflagration was observed by 
the astonished country people, who watched 
the destruction of the tower, when the flames 
ascended that part of the edifice. 

The ruins of the Exchange emitted a dense 
volume of black smoke, intermingled with 
fiery particles, during Thursday, which was 
carried by the wind over the southern part of 
the city, darkening the atmosphere to a 
considerable extent. The edifice was en- 
tirely gutted ; the bare walls and the shell of 
the tower being all that remained of the noble 
edifice, every apartment and office being a 
heap of smoking ruins. The statue of Charles 

» in the centre of the quadrangle, 
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might occasionally be seen partially obscured 
by the smoke. The destruction was complete 
of the rooms occupied by the underwriters of 
Lloyd’s, with its dependencies of the Coffee 
and Captains’ rooms, occupying a portion of 
the northern and western sides ; of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, on part of 
the southern side; of the Gresham Lecture- 
rooms, on part of the northern and southern 
sides; of the Merchant-Seamen’s offices on 
the eastern side ; and of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court room and offices under Lloyd’s Cap- 
tains’ rooms. Amongst the valuable articles 
was a splendid painting which decorated the 
Gresham committee-room, and was said to be 
worth 3,000/. An attempt was made to save 
it by the city watchmen, before the fire had 
reached that part of the building, but the 
smoke and intense heat compelled them to 
retreat. The fire-brigade also attempted to 
save the painting, but with no better success. 
On penetrating over the burning embers into 
the quadrangle, a melancholy sight presented 
itself, nothing being observed of the embellish- 
ments of the edifice, but a mass of rubbish. 
The whole of the colonnade had been forced 
down by the falling roofs and timbers, and 
the statues of the various monarchs were 
lying about, many of them broken to pieces. 
The statues over the portico of the principal 
entrance, representing Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, and those of Kings Charles I. 
and II., and Sir Thomas Gresham, have not 
sustained any material injury. 

At 12 o’clock, when the flames had just 
teached the north-west angle of the building, 
and were rapidly making their way to the 
tower, the chimes struck up as usual at that 
hour, the old tune, ‘“‘ There’s nae luck about 
the house,” and contivued for five minutes. 
It was the last sound of the silver-toned bells, 
whose joyful notes in playing at intervals of 
every three hours “Gop save the Queen.” 
“ Life let us cherish.” “ There’s nae luck 
about the house,” and on Sundays, the old 
104th Psalm, have so often gladdened the 
hearts of the citizens, and amused the fre- 
quenters of ’Change ; they are silent for ever, 
and are either melted by the intense heat or 
broken to pieces. 

On Thursday, the dial of the clock towards 
the north, (the Bank side,) stood at 25 mi- 
nutes past one o’clock, while the opposite dial, 
(or south,) stood at five minutes past two 
o’clock — we suppose indicating the exact 
time at which the flames reached these por- 
tions of the tower. 


The origin of the fire has not been satisfac. 
torily explained.— It is stated to have arisen 
in the stoppage of one of the flues connected 
with the kitchen of Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 
This department was separated from the rest 
of the building by a thick but old boarding, 
which, indeed, formed the only partition be- 
tween the several offices on the first floor. 
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To this want of a party wall may be traced 
the speedy ignition of the premises on all 
sides, a circumstance which, with a north- 
east wind, would have been impossible, 
had such a partition existed. It is strange 
enough, that althongh nobody was allowed 
to have fire or candle in the building after 
a certain huur, and a surveyor went round 
every evening to see that the reg»lation was 
not violated, no person was allowed to re- 
main within the building all night to guard 
it against intruders. 





Popular Antiquities. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF TWO 
BISHOPS’ COFFINS, OF THE 12TH CEN- 
TURY, IN CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


In 686, an engagement took place between 
Edilwalch, king of the South Saxons, and 
Caedwella, king of Wessex. In this engaye- 
ment, the former was slain, and the sove- 
reignties of the two kingdoms were thus 
united in one. The famous Wilfride, for- 
merly archbishop of York, sustained a great 
loss in the death of ASdilwalch; for having 
been banished from Northumbria by the king 
of that district, on account of a quarrel he 
had had with him, he took refuge at the 
court of the king of the South Saxons. Se- 
veral miracles, (a partial enumeration of 
which may be seen under his portrait in the 
south transept, of the cathedral,) having been 
ascribed to him, and being of a zealous, per- 
suasive turn of mind, Adilwalch conferred 
on him the peninsula of Selsey, with the view 
of trying his success in the conversion of its 
inhabitants. 

On the death of his patron, Wilfride, with 
his clergy of the monastery, had an interview 
with Caedwella, praying him to give the ser- 
vants of God a place of worship: this was 
readily granted them. In the aforementioned 
south transept there is a large pa.nting, com- 
memorating this interview. It is generally 
supposed to be by Holbein. The king is re- 
presented holding the sceptre in his right 
hand, and resting his left on a volume of the 
Holy Scriptures. which is supported by an 
attendant. The church continued flourishing 
till the year 1089, when William the Con- 
= having passed a law that all cathe- 

tals should be removed from minor towns 
to cities, that of Selsey was transferred to Chi- 
chester. 

It was many years before the cathedral 
was erected, Stigand and Godfrey, the two 
first bishops, having been unable, from 
want of money, to complete the work. It 
was not till the year 1114 that it was finally 
finished ; and then, by its having a wooden 
roof, it fell a sacrifice to the flames the very 
same year of its erection, It was about this 
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time, that Seffrid the First was bishop of 
Chichester. With the assistance of Henry I, 
to whom he had successfully applied for pe- 
cuniary aid, he rebuilt the cathedral, which, 
however, some seventy years subsequent to 
his death was again destioyed by fire. Seffrid 
the Second, who then filled the episcopal 
chair, rebuilt it, with many additions; and 
Bishop Sherbourne, in the 16th century, 
greatly embellished it, and did much towards 
giving it the imposing and pleasing effect it 
now has. 

Bishop Seffrid the First, whose skeleton 
has lately been found, died in 1125. His 
coffin, together with that of St. Hilary, who 
succeeded him, was discovered in 1829, whilst 
the choir was undergoing some repairs. The 
lids of them both had a pastoral staff carved 
diagonally across them; the coffins were of 
Sussex marble, hewn out of a single stone, 
measuring seven feet in length. On remov- 
ing the slab of the first coffin, was discovered 
the skeleton of a body dressed in episcopal 
paraphernalia, over a shroud several times 
wound round the body. The skeleton was in 
a beautiful state of preservation and order; 
the left arm lying straight along the body, 
while the other held a pastoral staff, the fe- 
tule of which rested on the outside of the 
right foot; and the crook on the left shoul- 
der. Outside the left foot was the heel ofa 
shoe, having a piece of wood let into the 
leather to raise it. On the left breast was a 
chased chalice, together with a palin, both of 
silver. The crook of the staff is of a hard, 
black bone, beautifully preserved, and so 
highly polished, that in holding it in one’s 
hand, you would hardly believe to be actually 
more than 700 years old. he staff itself is 
not much decayed, comparatively speaking ; 
it was evidently cased in velvet, as at inter 
vals considerable spots of that material are 
to be discerned. The episcopal seal was 
found under the right hand. It is a fine 
agate, set in gold, and as strong as when 
first mounted. ‘The body of the bishop was 
five feet two inches in length. 

The other skeleton, that of St. Hilary, one 
of Seffrid’s successors, and who died in 1146, 
was not in such a perfect state as the above. 
The skull was considerably injured ;_ the lower 
jaw had dropped into the chest, and all the 
ribs on the right-hand side were either 
broken or displaced. The staff was broken 
just over the right knee, as if either the up- 
per or lower part of it had been too heavy for 
its reduced strength, and had snapped it on 
the knee on which it rested. On the right, 
were a chalice and patin, the latter having 
a silver edge, and circles and centre plate 
of gold. The latter represented a lamb and 
standard, with these words round it in rude 
letters : AGNVS DEI QVI TOLLIS PECATA MVNDI 
MISKRERE NOBIS. ‘This body was also in 
terred within episcopal vestments. 
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The deposit was entrusted to Mr. T. King, 
an indefatigable antiquaty of this city, 
who, before anything was disturbed, made a 
drawing of the contents of the two coffins. 
Having removed every thing from the coffins, 
except the bones, the slabs were replaced over 
them; and after this disturbance of their 
ashes, which had remained untouched, un- 
seen, untnought of, for more than seven cen- 
turies, they were allowed to crumble into dust 
in peace. H. M. 





flanners and Customs. 


COW CHARITY. 
(From the 3st — of the Commissioners un 
harities.) 


James Goopaxenr, of Barnston, in the parish 
of Woodchurch, in Cheshire, left, in 1525, 
twenty marks to buy twenty yoke of bullocks, 
which were afterwards, by order of the com- 
missioners of pious uses, converted into cows, 
and given to the poor of the said parish; 
every parishioner thut had a cow or cows 
paying yearly for each to the overseers the 
sum of 2s, 8d. every Friday before Whitsun- 
day, which hire was to be a stock for the be- 
nefit of the poor for ever. 

The charity thus recorded in the parish 
church is now managed upon a system laid 
down in a decree of the Bishop of Chester, 
towhom it appears the matter had been re- 
ferred. This decree was given at Wigan, on 
the 17th of July, 1679, and is inserted in the 
Tegister of the parish of Woodchurch. After 
Weiting that there had been differences in 
the parish concerning the management of the 
charity founded by James Goodaker, of Barn- 
ston, it was ordered, that from thenceforth 
there should he twelve governors of the cows, 
whereof the owner of the house of Prenton 
should be one, the parson of the parish ano- 
ther, and the churchwardens two more ; and 
the other eight to be elected yearly out of the 
several townships of the said parish, each 
man so selected overseeing and taking care 
of the cows in his particular township. It 
was also ordered, that the governors should 
Jointly have power to nominate two overseers 
yearly to have power to dispose of the cows ; 
and, if they saw occasion, to cause them to 
be exchanged for younger. It was also or- 
dered, that every person having a parish cow 
should pay to the overseers the sum of 2s. 8d. 
on the Friday before Whitsuntide, the over- 
seers giving in their accounts to the gover- 
nors, who should have power to allow and 
approve of them. It was also ordered, that 
every cow should be marked on the one horn 
with W. P. (Woodchurch Parish,) and on the 
other with initial letters of the parson’s name. 
It was aiso ordered, that the cows should be 
brought every Friday before Whitsuntide to 
the parson’s court, to be viewed by the gover- 
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nors and overseers; any person failing to pay 
his hire, or to bring his cow at the time a) 
pointed, to forfeit his cow, and be incapable 
of having auother for the space of three 
years. Lastly, it was crdered, that a copy of 
that decree should be entered in the bishop’s 
registry, and the decree itself deposited in 
the parish chest of Woodchurch. 

The parish of Woodchurch includes ten (?) 
townships, from each of which a trustee is 
elected, whose duty it is to see that the cows 
are properly taken care of; and these persons 
are termed governors of the cows. There is 
an annual meeting of the trustees on the Fri- 
day before Whitsuntide, on which occasion 
the cows are produced and examined, and the 
owners of them required to pay the interest of 
the money advanced to them. The sum 
thus collected is carried to account with the 
funds of the charity for the benefit of future 
applicants, or for the purpose of replacing the 
cows that happen to die or become useless, 
Any poor industrious person, who can raise a 
small sum of money, is considered entitled to 
teceive from this charity enough to purchase 
acow. The general price of a cow in this 
part of the country is from 7/. to 8/., and it is 
usually expected that at least half the amount 
should be contributed by the applicant ; some- 
times, however, as much as 5/. is advanced 
from the funds of the charity. The annual 
sum paid by each person receiving the be- 
nefit of the charity, amounts to 5/. per cent. 
on the sum advanced. When a cow dies, 
whatever advantage can be made of the car- 
cass belongs to the charity ; and if the owner 
should not have been guilty of negligence 
or ill-treatment, his loss is immediately re- 
placed. 

The following table shows the state of the 
charity on “ Cow-day,”’ in the year 1835 :— 


Townships. | Number of Cows. Amount paid. 
£3 &@ 
Woodchurch - - 4 = - - 015 8 
Ladican - : - 1 - - 030 
Arrow - + + 4 + + 016 6 
Irby o's Gry oe ~~] ore 
Barnston - -©- 6 «© 2© 1482 
Pensby - - - 1 + - 040 
Prenton - + > 3 . - 013 0 
Thingwell - 6 - - 140 
Oxton - - - 6 - - 1238 
39 715 0 
The annual charges upon the fund are as 
follow :— 
£34 
For a dinner on Cow-da : - - 115 6 
Biscuits distributed to the owners of 
cows - * 2 © « - 7 0 
To the Schoolmaster for keeping the ac- 
counts - - - e - : 5 0 
For attendance at the gate - : - 014 
£2 8310 


The accounts are kept with great regula- 
rity, and the charity is considered as a de 
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cided benefit to the poor of the parish, by en- 
couraging industry and frugality, and contri- 
buting to their comfort and general welfare. 
The annual contributions are found sufficient 
to keep up the namber of cows, so that the 
trustees require no additional capital to carry 
into effect the objects of the charity. 

A sum of 16/. was borrowed by the parish 
from the funds of the charity, the interest 
being paid from the church-rate. During the 
last year, 6/. of the principal having been 
repaid, the debt was reduced to 10/. The 
balance upon the cunent account now in the 
hands of the treasurer, is 64. 11s. 5d. The 
present overseers are the Rev. J. King, and 
“Mr. Henry Ellison. P. Q. 


Che Hketch-Book. 


A DAY AT TORONTO.” 
By an Albanian. 

I nave been several times at Toronto, and 
am one of the few Americans who have taken 
a fancy to the place. It may be because I 
visited it in company with some agreeable 
companions, or because I have there some 
kind and attentive friends. My more recent 
excursion has a reminiscence connected with 
it, which induces me “ to write it down.” 
Not long since I found myself with a small, 
snug party of travellers, standing on the 
wooden wharf at Niagara, waiting for the 
morning boat to Torcnto, and watching with 
anxiety, ad interim, a cold, gray sky, which 
we all pronounced quite out of character for 
the season, Some shivering urchins near us 
were trying to catch their breakfasts off some 
dingy-looking schooners, ever and anon jerk- 
ing up their lines with an energy that endan- 
gered the eyes of the nearest spectators. 
Opposite, several boats had put off from Fort 
Niagara, for similar purposes, the fort itself 
standing out clear and massively from the 
background of the picture, composed alike of 
water and of sky. 

No others than fishermen seemed in pos- 
session of the fortress, unless the attendant 
of the lighthouse might have been so consi- 
dered; he whose nightly avocations have 
contiaued uninterrupted amid all the changes 
of the war-department, and the arrival and 
departure of the military. That beacon-light 
had once guided my path during a stormy 
night, and I greeted my old friend with plea- 
sure, as it now sentinelled the waste of 
waters. 

By-and-by, each moment growing more 
tedious, the smoke of the Hamilton’s chim- 
neys was seen enlarging in volume, and e- 
creasing its distance ; and in a few minutes, 
a neatly-constructed steamboat, painted black, 
with a red stripe below her guards, came 
alongside from Lewiston, and was made fast 
to the dock. 


_® The capital of Upper Canada, 
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Our luggage was speedily transferred, and 
we svon found ourselves on board, and under 
way. I always have had an idea that some- 
thing of the character of a town may be 
guessed by the conversation that takes place 
between those who are leaving home in a 
steamboat, and those who remain behind. 


I remember that when I wasonce at Shrews. 
bury, New Jersey, the whole gabble was 
about marketing and peaches. At the New. 
York wharves there is a good ceal of Cock. 
ney pretension discoverable in the intermin- 
able nothings, about “ town,” “ in town,” 
“ out of town,” “ going up the river to Mr, 
“3 place ;” hopes of meeting Mr. A. and 
Mrs. B., some ultra fashionable names being 
loudly repeated for the benefit of the by- 
standers, to the great satisfaction of the nar- 
rator himself. At Albany I have frequently 
been pleased with the same kind of good-by 
conversation—* I’m off for a few days ;” or, 
“ Tom, don’t forget to go down to Jim’s, and 
get that are fish and ile.” 

On this occasion, the sounds that floated 
around me were those of persons who shone 
with reflected light. “ Are you going ’ome?” 
“ Did you see Captain Rifle before you left?” 
‘©The Honourable Mr. McTab 1s arrived 
from St. Catharine’s. I just left him.”— 
“ Don’t forget to tell the mantuamaker at 
Toronto, that the Honourable Mrs. Belton 
wishes her dresses sent up by the next boat.” 
By the time I had fairly endeavoured to learn 
whether these scraps of conversation would 
justify my theory, we were off several miles 
from the shore, and it was with some diffi- 
culty I recognised the port we had left behind 
us. 





The Hamilton was a very comfortable 
boat, and rejoiced in a pair of pretty engines, 
with improved boilers, that drove her along 
readily at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
After a couple of hours we began to see the 
outlines of a distant town ahead, and a light- 
house, to which we seemed running down. 
By-and-by, a low, sandy beach discovered 
itself on our right, with a few huts upon it; 
to the left, a long bank, crowned with hand- 
some dwellings, and behind it clusters of 
roofs, that bespoke a thickly-settled town. 
As we entered the harbour, which lies be 
tween the low, sandy point, and this natural 
terrace, we found it opening up before us a 
considerable distance, and possessing a chan- 
nel of some narrowness, marked out by a line 
of buoys. In a few minutes more we were 
fairly at the wharf, consisting of a long, 
wooden platform, extending out from the 
shore, and alongside of other steamboats, all 
hot and whizzing, ready to move at the first 
jingle of the pilot’s bell. 

While the captain was making his vessel 
snug and fast, we had time to look around 
us, and fix in our mind’s eye the prominent 
features of the place. In one direction @ 
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dismasted windmill rose up before us; in 
another, was a vessel on the stocks, lying 
among other vessels that had probably been 
launched from the same spot ; in frunt of us, 
stretched the town, consisting of a large num- 
ber of buildings, generally of a style of archi- 
tecture unusual tu us. Here and there, some 
large square dwellings, of three or four stories 
in beight, towered above the rest, of which 
fhe roofs projected on every side. Such a one 
was the governor’s house, which was painted 
of a yellow colour, surrounded by shrub- 
bery, and distinguished by a flag staff, car- 
tying the red cross of St. George. Along 
the terrace were some very showy houses in 
the cottage, and others in the gothic style. 
In a word, there was an air of substance, of 
taste, and of refinement, discoverable in many 
of the mansions which thus met our view. 
On the extreme left of the town, upon the 
terrace already mentioned, was the barracks, 
near which a spot was pointed out as the 
scene of the death of Pike. I could not help 
thinking, notwithstanding the early services 
of this gallant soldier, and the distinguished 
bravery with which he led the attack at Little 
York, that his memory will longest be che- 
rished by those who have any tenderness of 
heart, for the exquisite ietter which he wrote 
his wife on the eve of the engagement. It 
is often thus, that some striking incident of 
a casual nature does more to portray the real 
character of a hero, than all the “ bruised 
arms” he may have “ hung up for monu- 
ments.’’ 

To the right of the barracks, at some dis- 
tance, are the government-house and public 
offices, substantial and well-designed edifices 
of brick, that present an imposing appearance, 
and claimed our next attention. 

After having sent our luggage to the On- 
tario House, for the North Ameriean was 
full, we strolled about the place. There were 
evident signs of improvement: buildings were 
being erected, streets macadamized, labourers 
were busy everywhere, and the shops filled 
with goods. These are quite in a different 
style from our own. They contain many 
articles of merchandise, which are never seen 
in ours, under any circumstances. 1 found 
on sale a great variety of useful things, which 
I should have been glad to bring away, had 
not the duties been too heavy. A few articles 
of real utility, however, proved too much for 
my seli-denial, and were forthwith trans- 
ferred to my possession. In the bookstores 
I found many valuable editions of late scien- 
tific works, not yet imported by our bouksellers, 
and in the jewellers’ shops very unique objects 
of taste, that are not “in fashion in the 
states.” In short, had I been mercantile in 
my pursuits, I could have made some bar- 
gains “ worthy of attention.” 

_ At this time the colonial parliament was 
in session ; the question of a suspension of 


al 
specie payments being the subject of dis- 


cussion. 

We entered the house of assembly while a 
debate was guing on, and had an opportunity 
of observing the forms of business. The 
room was a large, square one; on one side 
was a number of plain seats for spectators, 
Tising one above another, and of very simple 
construction; these were separated from the 
house by a railing in front. Opposite the 
seats of the spectators sat the speaker, on an 
ill-constructed seat, in front of a screen of 
green baize. At his right-hand was a small 
desk, equally inconvenient with the seat itself. 
The speaker was a good looking man, dressed 
in a black gown and cocked hat. In front 
of him was the clerk’s table, at which sat an 
elderly person, also in a black gown. Around 
this table, at a little distance, and in two 
parallel circles, sat the honourable members, 
each having a little square pedestal before 
him, which served for closet and desk. There 
was nothing striking in the appearance of 
these gentlemen. They were rather slovenly 
in their dress, and not very intellectual in 
countenance. The peculiarities which would 
strike an American, were, the occasional cries 
of “ hear him, hear him,” not deep nor loud, 
with which they occasionally greeted the 
speakers, 

A distinguished leader of the government 
made a speech of some humour which was 
weil received, and some others briefly ad- 
dressed the chair without displaying any par- 
ticular talent. On calling up a local bill, the 
house went into a committee of the whole, 
upon which the speaker left the chair, and 
the sergeant-at-arms went up to the clerk’s 
table, took the wooden mace which lay there 
and placed it underneath. 1 discovered that 
the officers of the house wore a rosette and 
rband of black silk upon the collars of their 
coats behind, in imitation of the tie of the 
bag-wigs still worn by some officials in the 
mother country. Across the hall was the 
council-room, which we next visited. This is 
a large, handsome room, having carpets and 
draperies of crimson, and railings and chairs 
of dark and polished oak. A handsome 
throne stood on one side of the room with 
appropriate insignias. A few gentlemen in 
gowns were scattered about engaged in read- 
ing—the council not then being in session. 
A venerable old man dressed in a full suit of 
biack, cut in an antiquated style, sat in front 
of a table outside the bar. rosette be- 
hind, and a superbly-mounted dress-sword in 
his hand, at once indicated his being the 
se t-at-arms. While we were admiring 
the neatness of this apartment, we recognised 
among the loungers a gentleman in his robes, 
who proved to be a highly-valued acquaint- 
ance of former years. Through his kindness 
we received immediate introductions to some 
of the most distinguished persons in the pro- 
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vince. The gentlemanly person and well- 
bred manner of the attorney-general, was not 
lost upon us, nor did the force of his conver- 
sational powers escape our notice. 

Our next movement was to the government- 
house, and though not a public day, we were 
promised a sight of Sir Francis Bond Head. 
A grenadier at the gate, and another at the 
door of the house, reminded us of the state 
in which the representatives of England main- 
tain themselves, wherever her red cross is 
displayed. We entered a small square room 
plainly furnished, which communicated on 
two sides opposite with other rooms. Near 
a small table sat the governor’s orderly, his 
sword uvhung, and his white gloves and 
bear-kin-covered cap lying before him. A 
large book containing the names of the visi- 
ters seemed to be in his charge. Our friend, 
aware of the circumstance that this was not 
@ visiting day, sent up his name to the aid- 
de-camp in waiting, and whom we could see 
at the time sitting in another room adjuining. 
Colonel Halkett, who is a captain in the 
guards, a very fine and gallant officer, imme- 
diately went into the governor, and after a 
few moments asked us into a small ante-room 
on our right hand, in which was a table 
covered with newspapers. Here we remained 
but a moment, when we were asked to walk 
into the governor’s office. As we entered, a 
person of middle size, dressed in a drab frock 
coat, buff vest, light trousers, and shoes; a 
gold watch-chain about his neck that was 
passed with some care through sundry button- 
holes, rose from a sofa underneath a recess 
in the wall, came forward to give us his hand, 
and ask us to be seated. His countenance 
was not what could be termed a fine one, yet 
it was manly, and his eyes were quick and 
sparkling. oe service in various climes 
had embrowned his complexion, and his hair, 
which stood quite erect above his forehead, 
was almost gray. In front of him was a long 
table covered with boxes and papers, and at 
the opposite end a young lad was busily en- 
gaged in writing. 

Our conversation turned on the climate of 
Canada, the governor’s fondness for eques- 
trian exercise—uatural enough to one who 
had yalloped across the Pampas. He ex- 
pressed great desire to see the western prai- 
ries, and to learn the result of Mr. Catlin’s 
labours in the study of aboriginal history and 
manners. He impressed us with the convic- 
tion of his being a man of ability. Indeed, 
although his connexion with the E:rol family 
may have been one cause of his advancement, 
yet his literary effurts are of a character to 
place him amoung the first men of his class. 
His Tour across the Pampas, his Bubbles 
from the Brunnens, and his Poor-House 
Report, are productions too well known to 
require any commentary from a passing tra- 
veiler.| 
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We took our leave, much pleased with the 
interview. Our curiosity was gratified by a 
personal knowledge of a celebrated character, 
and I am one of those who believe 

“ The proper study of mankind is mau.” 

The indisposition of Lady Head, alone, 
prevented her from receiving us, although 
the hour of our visit was rather one of neces- 
sity than etiquette. The rest of the day was 
spent in viewing the town, watching the 
vessels in the harbour, and observing the 
peculiarities and foreign air of the equipages 
which rolled through the streets. A late and 
indifferent dinner ended the day. 

At ten o’clock, p. m., we went on board the 
Great Britain, an admirable sea-boat, com. 
manded by Captain Whitney, bound down 
the lake the same night. The large state- 
rooms, the excellent fare, and the kind atten- 
tions of the commander made our trip a plea 
sant one. Was this a proper moment, I 
could relate some interesting anecdotes both 
of the vessel and captain. Lake Ontario isa 
sheet of water that is not to be passed over 
without due caution, A most beautiful sky, 
a clear atmosphere, and a calm surface, made 
our brief voyage one of unalloyed comfort. 
While we glided gaily along past the beautiful 
shores of Canada, we could not but admire 
the vast fields opening to human improve- 
ment, nor overlook the fact that the manners 
and customs prevailing in the provinces 
afforded a striking and picturesque contrast 
to those on our own side. It was this pecu- 
liarity that made us chiefly remember a Day 


aT Toronto.— New York Mirror. 
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A TRUE HISTORY OF THE CELEBRATED 
WEDGEWOOD HIEROGLYPH, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE WILLOW PATTERN. 


By Mark Lemon.—With a Plate. 


In the reign of the Emperor Fo (who was 
nearly as long as his name), the great philo- 
sopher Fum, by the introduction of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, had set nearly 
all the pigtails in the Celestial Empire 
“bolt upright.””»— Nature having devised 
this form of expression for a surprised Chi- 
nese. Never wus astonishment so general. 
Wherever you turned, 
* Some graceful pigtail pointed to the skies.” 
It was only to be equalled by the delight 
occasioned by the new doctrine. Death was 
now no longer a thing of terrors; but every 
child of the sun louked forward with joyous 
anticipation to the time when he should 
“ Soar the air, or swim the deep, 
Or o’er the sephalica creep.” 

The fear was not that they must die, but 
that they might not. So anxious, indeed, 
were many for this transmigration, that, 
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te death, they insisted upon being 
something else. 

Sing-sing, principal tenor to the emperor, 
fell from the shingled roof of his dwelling, 
and, becoming impaled on the point of his 
tale, conceived himself a humming-bird, and 
would not be quieted Ti-di, the greatest 
dandy in-ide of the greatest wall in the uni- 
verse, strutted down the principal street of 
Fou-loo with a water-melon on his apex, 
which some mischievous urchin had at- 
tached to it during his siesta. Ti-di was 
always so occupied with thoughts of himself 
that at any time, the sayings and doings of 
the rest of the world never gave him the 
least concern. It is therefore not much to 
be wondered at, that when his brain was 
being bandied about between self-love and 
the new doctrine, the jokes and gibes of the 
laughing people of Fou-loo should have 
been for a long time unregarded. When 
he did perceive their merriment and the 
cause thereof, he neither fainted, nor swore, 
nor ran away, nor did any thing else that a 
Christian fool would have done. No: he 
was satisfied that he had died without 
being aware of it, and was now a cockatoo 
of the first feather. Under this impression, 
he presented himself to the emperor, and it 
was not until the bamboo had been liberally 
awarded that he was convinced that he had 
feet, and not talons. Si-long, a fulsome 
flatterer, discovered that he was a creeping 
thing; Tri-tri, an old courtesan, became a 
spider; and Nic-quic, a lawyer, was con- 
verted into a vulture by the force of imagi- 
nation, and a devout belief in the new 
doctrine. 

Such was the state of things in the Celes- 
tial Empire of the mighty Fo, produced by 
the eloquence of the philosopher Fum, 
when our “ true history ”’ begins. 

— reader,® ring the bell, and desire 
John to bring you a “ willow pattern plate.” 
John has obeyed you, and, with your per- 
mission, we will now proceed. } 

On the banks of the beautiful lake Flo- 
slo (xee plate) stood the out-of-town resi- 
dence of Chou-chu, a wealthy dealer in 
areca-nuts and betel. I had written thus 
far, when, conscious of my own inability to 
do justice to this part of my narrative, I 
procured the assistance of a friend. I trust 
the style will betray the author, for his 
modesty would not allow me to publish his 
name. He writes thus :— 

“ THIS SINGULARLY ELIGIBLE PROPERTY, 
which was for a lengthened period 
THE ADMIRED ABUDE OF CHOU-CHU, vendor of areca- 
Buts and betel, stands ou the marvin of that 


LOVELY LAKE,—THE 8L0-FLO, 
which,from its waters, colourless and pale as the 


Lotus 
which floats upon them, might be called 


® The humour (if any) of this sketch will be bet- 
+“ peemamaae if the above requisition Le complied 
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A GALAXY, OR MILEY-WAY : 

a particular d-sideratum in this land of tea, 
The resideuce itself is of au extraordinary character, 
being Two sTorirs BIGH, witha 
PuRTICO 
of lofty pretensions, the ascent to which is by a flight 
of steps of the most curious 
ZIG-ZAG 
construction. A bow-window, admirably situated 
for FISHING, BATHING, OR SUICIDE, 
overhangs the lake. The arrangement of the 
grounds has 
“ TASK’D THE INGENUITY OF MAN” (Sophocles). 
The principal walk is intersected ty an 
“ IN AND OUT” FENCE, 
for which no reason can at present be given; 
but an inquiring mind must derive enjoy- 
ment from the pursuit of the discovery of 
its utility. The trees and shrubs are rare 
and valuable. The puppinG-TREE of Line 
nus overhangs the house (see plate): an 
invaluable acquisition to a purchaser with a 
large family of small children, as that deli- 
cious compound will be always ready for the 
table. Nor is this the only advantage to the 
married man. Immediately in front, and in 
cose proximity to the nursery window, 
grows the betula, or birch, whose usefulness 
needs no commendation from the humble 
individual who pens this feeble announce- 
ment. Among some artificial rocks, as 
good as real, ure two rich specimens of the 
pyrotechnic arbor, or the natural Catherine- 
wheel and fiz-gig (see plate), so celebrated 
in all books on the art of making fire-works 
in the manufacture of which the Chinese so 
pre-eminently excel. The residence is con- 
nected by a bridge with the domain. 

There is 

also 

a peculiarity about this property unattain- 
able by any other: zs Prussian-blue com- 
plexion! an advantage which may not at 
first strike the cesual observer, but which 
to the deeply thoughtful presents un oppor- 
tunity never to be met with; for, by a mo- 
derate admixture of gamboge, it might be 
made a second 

yueu-min-yueu, or garden of perpetual 

verdure. 
This brief statement must convey but a very 
vague idea of this elisium ; and there is one 
feature which it would be presumptuous to 
describe,—a feature which has given it cele- 
brity as undying as that of the Staffordshire 
Potteries : 
This feature is its 
WILLOW!!! (See plate.) 
« The force of language cau no farther go." 

“ Cards to view, &c.”’ 

Now put this in the past tense, and you 
have a faint picture of the out-of-town resi- 
dence’ of aiesniinn vender of areca-nuts 
and betel, in the reigns of the Emperor Fo 
and the Philosopher Fum. 

Chou-chu, in addition to his other desir- 
able commodities, had a daughter “ passing 
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fayre,” é. e. particularly fat, for Chinamen 
love by weight and measure. She was a 
perfect beauty, resembling a feather-bed 
without a string round the middle,—a celes- 
tial globe,—literally a whole domestic circle 
in herself. So much loveli il 
ame a multitude of sighing swains, and 

hou-chu had serious thoughts of abandon- 
ing the nut and betel business, and existing 
entirely on the munificent presents to his 
magnificent daughter. 

Si-so (for that was the given name of 
Miss Chou-chu) had, like other beauties, 
some very preposterous ideas, and one of 
them was a supposition that she knew better 
than her excellent papa, the man who was 
most likely to suit her for a husband. 
Under this impression, she might have been 
nightly seen watching, like another Hero, 
the progress of a celestial Leander (in a 
boat) across the Slo-flo. As the bark drew 
near the shore, the night wind bore the 
indistinct bang-wang of a guitar. Delicious 
instrument ! especially as constructed in 
China. Three strings tightly strained over a 
full-blown bladder attached to a cane, con- 
stitute this romantic appendage to the sere- 
naders of this Celestial Empire. Ting-a- 
ting (Si-so’s Leander) was one of the sweet- 
est minstrels in Fou-loo; but being pro- 
foundly ignorant of those straight-tailed 
commas by which sound is made visible, I 
cannot convey to you the melody to which 
the following stanza was originally sung. 
The thoughts are beautifully expressed in 
the original, but, as is generally the case, 
have suffered much in the translation. 

CE-RA-NA-DE. 
( Original.) 

“ O-re ye-wi-te Slu-flo 

Ic om-to mi Si-so 

Sha miu-ye ui-tin-ga le-s-ong-in ye-gro-fe 

Op-in ye-lat-ti-ce 

He-re me-o Tha-tis 

I-fu-ra wa-kei-f no-twa-ken mi-lofe.” 

( Translation.) 

* O’er the white Slo-flo 

I come to my Si-so, 
Shaming the aightingale’s song in the grove. 
Open the lattice, 
Hear me—oh ! that is, 
If you're awake: if uot, waken, my love.” 

Such was the nightly song of Ting-a-ting! 
—a fitting prelude to that delightful inter- 
change of soul that followed, rendered 
doubly delightful by the knowledge that it 
was the forbidden fruit of their young loves. 

« The course of true love never did run smooth” 


in Europe; and in Asia it has the same dis- 
position to vagaries. These hours of deep 
delight could not last for ever. One night 
Chou-chu had the cholic and could not sleep. 
He rolled over and over on his bed, in the 
vain hope of finding a resting-place. At 
length, exhausted by pain, he dozed ; when 
the dulcet notes of Ting-a-ting’s kitar roused 
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him. The lattice of Si-so’s chamber wanted 
oil, and as the fond girl obeyed the injunc- 
tion of her lover, it squeaked. Chou-chu 
described an angle, that is, he sat uprizht in 
his bed. Something was thrown from above 
to somebody below. Smack! smack !— 
somebody was kissing the something. It 
wus a bunch of green-tea eprigs® thrown 
down by Si-so, to show that she was awake, 
A slight rustling against the wall assured 
Chon-chu that above was receiving a reply 
from below. It was the branch of an ice- 
lant drawn up by a thread, by which Si-so 
earned that her lover was very cold. The 
reply was a capsicum, implying that ex. 
tremes meet, for Si-so was very hot with 
apprehension, for she fancied that she heard 
the shuffling of her father’s slippers. It 
was but the pattering of the rain on the 
shingles. Ting-a-ting put up his umbrella, 
—spatter, spatter! Chou-chu was con- 
vinced that all was not right. Another 
twinge of the cholic aroused the spirit of 
inquiry within him. He arose, and tied his 
tail in a knot, that the rustle of its pendula- 
tions on his brocaded gown should not be 
heard, and with cautious and noiseless steps 
— to the chamber of his daughter. 

is hand was on the bobbin which raised 
the latch, when a report like infant thunder 
made him start back in terror. The rain 
had then rendered the planks of Ting-a- 
ting’s boat as slippery as glass, and he had 
fallen on the bladder of his kitar. In a 
moment Chou-chu’s disorder changed its 
character : he became choleric, and rushing 
into the room, he saw— But, like the 
modest painter of Greece, let me draw a veil 
over this purt of the picture. 

Time passed, and Chou-chu, wisely cone 
sidering that to find Si-so a husband would 
release him from the care of looking after 
her, had selected one from among the richest 
of her suitors. But Chou-chu was mortal, 
and his hopes were vain; for love, ever rich 
in expedients, had conducted Ting-a-ting 
within hearing of the eloquence of Fum and 
the new doctrine. His tail was exalted, 
and he became a Fumite. In the disguise 
of a pipe-merchant, he had obtained -an 
interview with his beloved Si-so; and hav- 
ing found an opportunity to dilate upon the 
pleasures of transmigration, he had the 
gratification of seeing the two little curls on 
each side of her head break from their 
gummy bondage, and yield spiral evidence 
of her conversion to Fumism. 

_ The happy day (as a bridal-day is face- 
tiously called) at length arrived, and all, 
except the bride, prepared for the pleasing 
ceremony, when, lo! the presumptuous 
Ting-a-ting made his appearance. The 
bridegroom elect turned yellow, Chou-chu 
© In the East, flowers, &c. ‘are ‘often pressed into 
the service of the immortal little boy Love, and form a 
language “ sweet as the thoughts they tell.” , 
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fluctuated between that colour and green, 
and the rest of the Celestials present looked 
az though they had taken the benefit of the 
act, and had been whitewashed. Ere any 
could find words to express their indignation 
at this intrusion, Si-so had rushed towards 
her lover, who, kneeling, transfixed her 
with his tail, and ‘ buried a dagger in his 
own heart.” Amazement for awhile blinded 
the spectators, and when they did recover 
their perceptive faculties, the bodies of Si- 
so and Ting-a-ting had disappeared; but 
perched upon the sill of the window were 

two doves of extraordinary dimensions. 
Chou-chu fled in consternation, followed 
by the bridegroom and his father (see plate). 
Fumism had proved the divinity of its 
origin; for the faithful pair had been trans- 
formed into those emblems of love and gen- 
tleness which have so long occupied such a 
conspicuous position in the celebrated 
Wedgewood hieroglyph, commonly called 

“The Willow Pattern.’’ (See plate.) 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Potes of a Meader. 





GEMS FROM ETHEL CHURCHILL. 

A London Day —It was one of those 
bright days in Spring, which are very spend- 
thrifts of sunshine, when the darkest alley in 
London wins a golden glimpse, and the eter- 
nal mist around St. Paul’s turns to a glitter- 
ing haze. 

The Young Poet in Love.—The fanciful 
fables of fairy land are but allegories of the 
young poet’s mind when the sweet spell is 
upon him. Some slight thing calls up the 
visionary world, and all the outward and 
actual is for the time forgotten. It is a fever 
ethereal and lovely; but, like all other fevers, 
leaving behind weakness and exhaustion. 
I believe there is nothing that causes so 
strong a sensation of physical fatigue as the 
exercise of the imagination. The pulses 
beat too rapidly; and how cold, how de- 
pressed, is the reaction ! 

Affection.- -There is nothing in this world 
80 sensitive as affection. It feels its own 
happiness too much not to tremble for its 
reality; and starts, ever and anon, from its 
own delicious consciousness, to ask, Is it not, 
indeed, a dream ? A word and a look are 
enough either to repress or to encourage. 

The First Night of a New Play—As he 
looked round the house, he could not but feel 
that the triumph was well worth the risk: 
the mastery over human emotion had never 
before appeared to him so gloricus. In 
another hour the hopes and the recollections, 
the thoughts and the feelings, the most 
generous aspirations and ‘the tenderest sym- 
ge of our nature, would be stirred, and 

y what? The noble creation of one gifted 
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and inspired mind! It seemed the most 
dreadful ordeal to which the human mind 
could be subjected: all its most precious 
thoughts brought fo:ward for public scrutiny, 
perhaps to be misjudged and ridiculed; the 
labour of months, the hope of a life, to be the 
sacrifice of a single night; and even he 
knew not the extent of to-night’s importance 
to the author. 


Flowers.—It is curious to note how gradu- 
ally the flowers warm into the rich colours 
and aromatic breath of summer. First, 
comes the snow-drop, formed from the snows, 
which give it name; fair, but cold and 
scentless: then comes the primrose, with its 
faint soft hues, and its faint soft perfume— 
an allegory of actual existence, where the 
tenderest and most fragile natures are often 
those selected to bear the coldest weather, 
and the most bleak exposure. 


A Character.—Mrs. Churchill belonged 
to a class now completely passed away. e 
material of the species still remains; but the 
form under which it exhibits is different. 
She had the reputation of being learned ; 
and a little learning went a great way in her 
time. Had she lived now, she would have 
talked of the last delightful lecture on gas, or 
the charming new treatise on carbonic acid ; 
she would have studied German, and de- 
lighted in the society of “ talented people.” 
As it was, she knew some of the Latin 
names for plants in the herbal. She piqued 
herself on giving advice, and said very severe 
things; she also wrote very long letters, and 
was a warm partisan of the exiled Stuarts. 
Kind-hearted and well-meaning, she was 
narrow-minded and rigid, only because she 
thought it beneath the dignity of a sensible 
woman to change her mind. 

Wordy Intoxication.—Words, like wine, 
get up into the head. 

The Rose.—There were red and white 
roses growing around: but the rival flowers 
were unstirred by even a breath of wind; 
they were still as the ashes of the once stir- 
ting spirits that gathered them as badyes for 
their fatal warfare. Strange that the flower 
so peculiarly the lover’s own, around which 
hung the daintiest conceits of poesy, on 
which the eye lingers, to dream of the cheek 
it holds loveliest on earth—strange that the 
rose should have been a sign for the fiercest 
struggle ever urged by party-strife—a strife 
that laid desolate the fair fields of England 
for so many years. And yet, how much 
chivalric association has Shakspeare flung 
around their bloom ! But for him, the wars 
of the “rival houses” would be but obscure 
chronicles of inglorious wars—fighting for 
fighting sake; no liberty to be defended or 
obtained, and no foreign enemy driven triume- 
phantly from the frontier: but for him, “ the 
aspiring blood of Lancaster” would long 
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since have sunk in the ground. But Shaks- 
peare has called life out of the past; a thou- 
sand passions of humanity hang around those 
white and red flowers. He has given the 
lasting archive to the high-born huuse that 
boasted,— 

* Our aiery buildeth in the cedar’s tup, 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.” 
It is he who has given the life of memory to 
“the princely Edward,” the subtle Richard, 
the brave-spirited Margaret, and the sad 
philosophy of the meek Henry, which comes 
home to many weary of a bleak and troubled 
world ; and never do we feel how completely 
Shakspeare was our national poet, till we 
tread his own locale. 

A Literary Life. — Composition, like 
every thing else, feels the influence of time. 
At first, all is poetry with the young poet; 
his heart is full of emotions eagerly strug- 
gling for utterance; every thing suggests the 
exercise of his own sweet art. A leaf, a 
flower, the star far off in the serene midnight, 
a look, a word, are enough fur a poem. Gra- 
dually this profusion exhausts itself, the 
mind grows less fanciful, and poetry is rather 
a power than a passion. Feelings have hard- 
ened into thoughts, and the sensations of 
others are no longer almost as if they had 
been matter of experience. The world has 
become real, and we have become real along 
with it. Our own knowledge is now the 
material wherewith we work; and we have 
gathered a stock of recollections, bitter and 
pleasant, which now furnish the subjects 
that we once created: but these do not come 
at the moment’s notice, like our former fanta- 
sies: we must be in the mood; and such 
mood comes but seldom to our worn and sad- 
dened spirits. Still, the vision and the 
faculty divine are never quite extinguished ; 
the spiritual fire rises when all around is 
night, and the sad and tender emotion finds 
its old accustomed resource in music. 


Prosperity— Unbroken worldly prosperity 
has a natural tendency to harden the sympa- 
thies: when life comes so easily to ourselves 
it is difficult to fancy it going hardly with 
others. 

There is not a more bitter pang than that 
which accompanies the desire to befriend, 
and the inability of so doing. 

Lodgings.—The room itself was large 
and dark, and had that peculiar air of dis- 
comfort which belongs to “« ready furnished 
apartments:’’ every thing looks as if it had 
been bought at a sale, and there is an equal 
want of harmony both in the proportions 
and colours. The idea involuntarily occurs 
of how the chairs had encircled other 
hearths; of how, around the tables, had 
gathered family groups, broken up by the 
pressure of distress and of want. All the 
associations are those ef poverty; and of 
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all human evils, poverty is the one whose 
suffering is the most easily understood ; 
even those who have never known it, can 
comprehend its wretchedness. Hunger, 
cold, und mortification, the disunion of 
families ; the separation of those the most 
fondly attuched; youth bowed by premature 
toil; age wasting the little strength yet 
remuining :—these are the familiar objects 
which surround poverty. 

Friendship.—It is a curious, but an unde- 
niable fact, that the meeting, after absence, 
of old friends, is almost always constrained 
and silent at first; they are surprised to 
find how litile they have said of what the 
meant to say. It merely shows, after all, 
that affection is a habit. 


Money.—I exceedingly regret that I do 
not, cannot force myseif to love money. It 
is the most secure source of enjoyment of 
which our nature is capable. It is tangible 
and present; it is subject to no imaginary 
miseries ; it goes on increasing ; it is a joy 
for ever. It exercises both bodily and mental 
faculties in its acquisition ; it is satisfaction 
to the past, and encouragement tu the future. 


Business. — After all, there is nothing 
like business for enabling us to get through 
our weary existence. The intellect cannot 
sustrain its sunshine flight long; the flagging 
wing drops to the earth. Pleasure palls, and 
idleness is 

“ Many gathered miseries in one name :” 
but business gets over the hours without 
counting them. It may be very tired at the 
end, still it has brought the day to a close 
sooner than any thiny else. 


THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. 

Few persons who have observed the exten- 
sive and general diffusion of knowledge, which 
has been so happily effected by various means 
of late years, can have omitted to observe that 
the greater portion of it consists of natural 
history,—a_ branch of philosophic inquiry 
which not many years ago was so unfavour- 
ably viewed, that the few whose minds were 
sufficiently awake to the pleasures and bene- 
fits which attend it as tu be induced to engage 
in its pursuit, were ridiculed and scoffed at 
by the people, who attached greater impor 
tance than those of the present day, to such 
debasing amusements as those of dog- fighting, 
bull-baiting, fox-hunting, and other games, 
equally inconsistent in a nation aspiring to @ 
character for humanity and rationality. For 
merly, so great was the contempt for natural 
history in this country, that, as Kirby tells 
us, “ Lady Glanville’s will was attempted to 
be set aside on the ground of lunacy, evinced 
by nv other act than her fondness for collect- 
ing insects, and Ray had to appear at Exeter 
on the trial as a witness of her sanity ;” and 
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Sir Joseph Banks, it is well known, was 
from the-same cause made the subject of the 
satirists and the caricaturists of his day. 
Though botany had from a very early 
period procured many ardent admirers and 
diligent students, flowers being objects that 
have always elicited the admiration and at- 
tention of makind, in whose minds they are 
associated with so many historical occurrences, 
poetic allusions, and elegant similes; yet 
soology, because many of the animals on 
which it treats are condemued and despised 
from superstition, prejudice, and ignorance, 
did not very rapidly increase its list of stu- 
dents. With the enlightened views, however, 
which other and more favoured branches of 
natural philosophy engendered, the preju- 
dices and other causes which had operated 
so forcibly in impeding the progress of z00- 
logy began to vanish, and since their almost 
total disappearance this svience has proceeded 
Prsperounly. But still it is very far from 
wing attained perfection ; for the mystery 
and confusion in which the histories of many 
animals are involved, sufficiently prove that 
much remains to be done to extricate this 
amusing, instructive, and useful study from 
the chains of error which entangle it. The 
obscurity and confusion in which many parts 
of natural history are and always have been, 
more or less, involved, are chiefly ascribable to 
the misrepresentations, exaggerations, and 
brain-born inventions of uuprincipled voya- 
gers, travellers, and others, who, though en- 
pying the benefits which arise to all man- 
ind from philosophic research, are suffi- 
ciently base and vicious to give accounts 
calculated to mis!ead and arrest the progress 
of the diligent searcher after truth. Natu- 
talists, themselves, however, are chargeable 
to a considerable, extent with much of the 
confusion and error which exist in their study, 
in consequence of being too ready to draw 
conclusions from circumstances too few and 
too meagre to support them; their mistak- 
ing one species for another; their creating 
& parcel of superfluous names or synonymes ; 
but principally from their placing too great a 
Teliance upon the accuracy and veracity of 
former authors, and in cases where they might 
easily and advantageously have resorted to 
the ficlds, and used their senses in observing 
for themvelves. ‘ Less confusion,” says 
Wilson, “ would arise among authors, if 
they would occasionally abandon their accus- 
tomed walks—their studies and their mu- 
teums, and seek correct knowledge in the 
Only place where it is to be obtained—in the 
= temple of nature.” (American Orni- 
ogy.) Books are indispensable to the 
ttadent of natural history; but reading and 
Observation should go together.— Miss Vid- 
Sen's Discourses.— ( From*J. H. F.) 
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The Hundred Largest Cities in the 
World.—A recent German publication gives 
the following curious calculation respecting 
the hundred most populous cities in the 
world: — These are Jeddo, in Japan, 
1,630,000 inhabitants; Pekin, 1,500.000; 
London, 1,500.000; Hans Ischen. 1.000,000 ; 
Calcutta, 900,000; Madras, 817,000: Nan- 
kin, 800,000; Congo Ischeen, 800.000; 
Paris, 717,000; Werst Chans, 600.000; 
Constantinople, 497.000 ; Benares, 530 000 ; 
Kio, 520,000; Su Ischem, 497.000; Houngh, 
Ischem, 500,000; &c. The fortieth on the 
list is Berlin, containing 190,000; and the 
last Bristol, 87,000. Among the hundred 
cities, three contain a million and a half, one 
upwards of a million, nine from half a mil- 
lion to a million, twenty-three from two 
hundred thousand to tive hundred thousand, 
fifty-six from one hundred thousand, and six 
from eighty-seven thousand to one hundred 
thousand. Of these hundred cities, fifty- 
eight are in Asia, and thirty-two in Europe, 
of which four ate in Germany, four in France, 
five in Italy, eight in England, and three in 
Spain; the remaining ten are divided be- 
tween Africa and America. 


Singular Will. An inhabitant of Mont- 
gaillard left the following testament :—“ It 
is my will that any one of my relations who 
shall presume to shed tears at my funeral 
shall be disinherited ; he, on the other hand, 
who laughs the most heartily, shall be sole 
heir. I order that neither the church nor my 
house shall be hung with black cloth; but 
that on the day of my burial, the house and 
church shall be decorated with flowers and 

reen boughs. Instead of the telling of bells 
f will have drums, fiddles, and fifes. All 
the musician» of Montgaillard and its envi- 
rons shall attend the funeral. Fifty of them 
shall open the procession with hunting tunes, 
wal:zes, and minuets.”’? This will create the 
more surprise, as the deceased had always 
been denominated by his family the Misan- 
thrope, on account of his gloomy and reserved 
character. 


Scene after the Battle of Eylau.—Never 
was spectacle so dreadiul as the field of bat- 
tle presented on the following morning. 
About fifty thousand men lay in the space of 
two leagues, weltering in blood. The 
wounds were. for the most part, of the sever- 
est kind, from the extraordinary quantity of 
cannon-balls which had been discharged 
during the action, and the close proximity of 
the contending masses to the deadly batteries 
which spread grape at half-musket shot 
through their ranks. Though stretched on 
the culd snow, and exposed to the severity of 
an arctic winter, they were burning with 
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thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all 
sides for water, or assistance to extricate the 
wounded men from beneath the heaps of 
slain or load of horses by which they were 
crushed. Six thousand of these nobie ani- 
mals encumbered the field, or, maddened 
with pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the 
stifled groans of the wounded. Subdued by 
loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by 
hunger, the foemen lay, side by side, amidst 
the general wreck. The Cossack was to be 
seen beside the Italian; the gay vine-dresser 
from the smiling banks of the Garonne, lay 
athwart the stern peasant from the plains of 
the Ukraine. The extremity of suffering 
had extinguished alike the fiereest and the 
most generous passions. Aiter his usual cus- 
tom, Napoleon, in the afternoon, rode through 
this dreadful field, accompanied by his gene- 
rals and staff, while the still burning piles of 
Serpallen and Suassgatien sent volumes of 
black smoke over the scene of death: but the 
men exhibited none of their wonted enthusi- 
asm; no cries of Vive l’Empereur were 
heard ; the bloody surface echued only with 
the cries of suffering, or the groans of wo.— 
Alison’s History of the French Revolution. 


Laziness of the Huytian Negroes.—The 
common negro is lazy, and without compulsion 
cannot be brought to work ; and the moment 
his work is finished, he stretches himself 
under the nearest tree, smokes his cigar, and 
then goes to sleep. It is not uncommon to 
see two negroes sitting on a horse, while a 
third holds on by the tail, to yet a help on 
his journey. In Heavti where the negroes are 
free, not one of then will work for any money 
so long as he has a farthing in his pocket to 
buy cassavi bread. They prefer idleness to 
the trouble of earning any thing. The poor 
negro has but few wants. A piece of cas- 
sav! bread and salt fish, a drink of water 
with a little rum, a few oranges or other 
fruits, which are to be had for uext to nothing, 
satisfy the cravings of his stomach. He 
then smokes his cigar, sings his song, and 
snyuzes just hke the lazgaruni in Naples.— 
Voyage of a Naturalist to Hayti. 


“Imitations.—The imitations of champagne 
by the English and Germans are well known; 
but a somewhat novel speculation has lately 
been entered into at Leipzic, by parties more 
ingenious than honest, for the manufacture 
of pictures by the great Italian masters. 
Many very clever counterfeits have been pro- 
duced, and it is stated that several professed 
English connoisseurs have been duped by 
them.— French Paper. 

Lloyd's Coffee-house has long been a cele- 
brated commercial rendezvous, and has main- 
tained a distinguished superiority over every 
other establishment of the kind. The par- 
ties who resort to it are the most eminent 
merchants, underwriters, insurance, stock, 
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and exchange brokers, &c. In all naval 
concerns, a general priority of intelligence 
was always to be found in Lloyd’s books, 
which were designed for the purpose of regis 
tering the arrivel and sailing of vessels, 
losses at sea, captures, re-captures, engage. 
ments, accidents, and other important mat- 
ters connected with the shipping interests, 
The rooms were well and most conveniently 
fitted up; the business of the coffee-house 
being kept completely distinct from the divi- 
sions appropriated to the subscribers. It was 
the members of Lloyd’s who, on the 20th of 
July, 1803, about two months after the 
breaking out of the last war, gave birth td 
the valuable institution known as “ The 
Patriotic Fund,” an institution established 
with a view of providing a suitable stuck fot 
the relief of the widows, orphans, and depen. 
dent relatives of the brave men who should 
fall in battle with the enemy, or die of 
wounds received in action; and likewise to 
furn'sh effectual assistance to the wounded 
themselves in all cases of dixab:lity or loss of 
limb. The subscribers to Lloyd’s com. 
menced the donations by voting 20,000. 
Three per Cent. Consols from their general 
fund, besides contributing liberally as indivi- 
duals. But it was not by this establishment 
alone that the frequenters of Livyd’s Coffee. 
house had evinced their patriotic spirit and 
liberality. On all occasions where the utility 
of a public subscription was apparent they 
usually took the lead. After the battle of 
the Nile, in 1798, the subscriptions received 
at Lloyd’s fur the benefit of the widows and the 
wounded seamen amounted to 32,4234. 198. 
9d.; and Lord Howe’s Victory, on the Ist of 
June, 1794, was also succeeded by a sub: 
scription for similar purposes of 21,281 
19s. 1ld.— Times. 


New Society—A “ Wear-yout-old-clothes 
Society” has just been formed in Pough- 
keepsie. It is becoming extremely popular. 
Its members increase daily. If the present 
times continue, people will be compelled to 
wear their old clothes till they are quite 
ragged, for who can pay the enormous bills 
of the New York tailors now ? 


Good Advice.—Sir Francis Bacon was 
wont to commend the advice of a plain man 
of Ruxton, who sold brooms. A proud lazy 
young fellow came to him for a besom on 
trust, to whom the old man said, Friend, 
hast thou no money! Borrow of thy back 
and thy belly, they’ll never ask thee fur’'t—I 
should be dunning thee every day. 
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